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The accduoUng professional has recognized a fundamental 
distinction between the investigative audit process and the 
communicative audit process. The auditor's r^ort Is the 
medium through >Wuch the auditor communicates to users the 
nature of his investigation and his opinion on the financial stat«» 
ments. The underlying premise of this study is that the ac- 
counting professional has insufficiently examined the pommuiU* 
native qualities of the auditor's report. 

* The objectives of this research were to (1) identify and ex- 
amine in the context of fundamental principles of communica- 
tion theory, the auditor's function as a creator and transmitter 
of messages \'ia the auditor's -r^eport, (2) measure empirically 
investors' level of knowledge of terms and concepts used in 
the auditor's report, (3) determine if a relationship exists be- 
tween nonprofessional investors' audit report knpwleidge and 
certain demographic, attitudmal, and behavioral attributes of 
-such investors, and (4) reexamine the need for improvements 
in the current form of the auditor's report in the context Of 
the empirical insight developed in this study and inferences 
drawn from the literature. , 

To provide empirical insight about the degree of audit re- 
port users' understanding of the standard audit report, a maii 
qtiestiotmai^e survey w^ administered to Texas investors. 
The questionnaire obtained Information about investor demo— 
graphic, behavioral, and attitudinal characteristics, and mea- 
sured their understanding of audit report terms and concepts* 
Inve^ors were subdivided into two primary grctips: nonpro- 
fessional investors, those who neither invest nor advise as a 
part of their employment; and, professional investors, those » 
who do invest or advise.' 

Evaluation of the adequacy of investors' understanding was 
based upon comparison of the average test score of each in- 
vestor with a predetermined criterion: to have sufficient 
knowledge, the investor must* be able to correctly answer at 
least 65 per cent of the questions on the test. The average 
nonprofessional investor does not sufficiently understand tha 
standard auditor's report. Nonprofessionals could correctly 
answer only an average of 50 t^er cent of the questiona on the 
scale. Likewise, the average ];u:ofessional investor does not 
sufficiently understand the auditor*s report. Pr^fessionalS' 
could cori'ectly answ'er only 51 per cent q| the test questions. 

The analytical results obtained from the empiPical siftdy,* 
when combined with the conceptual formulations obtained from ^ 
the stud} of commjjiication theory and the perspective obtained 
from the historical review*, provide prelim mary^ foundatioTi ior 
a proposed revision of the present report. The. major features 
of the proposed report are discussed in the following para- 
graphs: 1. The use of frequently misunderstopd technical 
terms without explanation is avoided. 2. The second paragraph 
^contains a discussion of the distinction between .managenJent • 
responsibility and auditor responsibility with respect to the 
financial statements. Care has been taken to avoid us6 of >- 
strong qualifying terms that would be tantamount to a dis- 
claimer of responsibility of the auditor;. 3. Also included In 
the third paragraph is a four -point elucidation of the nature of 
the auditor's professional standards. The first two points, 
concerning the pervasive standard^ of due ca*^ and indepen- 
dence, ar^ designed to inspire user conUdence in the auditor 



and to clarify common misunderstandings. The third is in- 
tended to*llnk the in^stigativ? function of the auditor with his 
opinion. Jhe last, a description of the role of internal control 
as a basis for auditq^ reliance, is intended to further empha- 
size the selective nature of the auditor's investigation and to « 
reinforce the implication that the. auditor relies on persuasive 
evidence, as opposed to conclusive evidence, tfs a bafeis for his 
opinibn. 4. The last paragraph exijlains the nature of'the audi- 
tor's opinion while avoiding»the use of the tecJvucal phrase . , 
•present fairly. . . in conformity with GAAP." 

The proposed report is significantly longer than the e;^t- 
Ing report. As such, it represents a loosening of the constraint 
placed on the audit report by the profession's emphasis on con- 
ciseness. Such deemphasls iSsiiecessary if the report ^s to be- 
c*'me an effective vehivle for improving users under.st£nding 
of the audit functlcm. Order No. 77-16,021, 284 pages. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A COM- 
•MUNICATIOfl AUDIT RELATED TO SELECTED SYSTEMS 
CONCEPTS " ^ ^ ' ' , . 

BARKER, Randolph Tinsley, Ph.D. 

The Florida State Uqiversity, 1976 ^ 

Major Professor: Theodore Clevenger, Jr. ~ i 



Organizational communicologists developed tfie communica- 
tion audit to assist. in increasing their understanding of organi- 
sational behavior. Audits ^are designed to deteri^ine how ef- ; 
fectively communication activity is catried out withm an 
organization. Perliaps the most promising base for audits is 
t^jat of systems theory which enables investigators to obser\e 
the organization as dynamic. 

The purpose of tins stud> was to^vclop a systems based 
audit utilizing a selected set of Miller's (19C5) b\ stems con- 
cepts, current^commuiucation theory, .and Gict;nbaum*s (1974) 
work plan tp appraise thei)\eraU cun^Uijnicnlion s\stem of a 
small rural industrial organization. 

The in\estigator employed jcument OiiaKsis, interviews, and 
a questfoi\t^aire to gather the necessar> information. The ques- 
tionnaire? was tested and retested with a saniple uf subjects 
from the organization (n = 34) using the Pearson r. Fifty-ond 
questions were found to have r eh ability, of .50. factor analysis ^ 
"was applied to these questions and thirty -one displa\ed high and, 
pure loadings on six factors. Those questions loading on fhcf, 
tors met the following criteria: m the question had one^anjl 
only one loading of .50 or above, f2) the question hid a princi- 
pal loading of .20 higher than an) seeondfiry loadin'g, (3) if (terns 
loaded on many factors with high r levels causing "splits,* . 
these questions were eliiiiin^tcfd, and, (4), the questions con- 
formed to semantic similarities. > 

Admingnration of.the questionnaire to the remaining per- 
sonnel wasfacconiplished throu^^h a take -ho^i^eprocc dure, with 
a return rate of 66^c (ii = 197). ; \ ' 

Statistical tests used to exaniine the ii>pothese1s and re- 
"search questions, were; (1) A NOVA, (2) Tukey range te§t, and 
(3) stepwise multifile regression. The alpha level was setat.ps. 



Summary of Rt-sults ^ 

. The content analysis of sampFed. documents indicated tJie 
plant was aware at least ipiplicitly of important system (com- 
naunicaltion)i^ariables. ^ * » 

Th'e interviews revealed.proBlems in transmission, feed- 
back, and stea^dy st&te. Generally the communication cUiliate 
was good; however, results indicate pa:^ticular subsystems 
nee^^d futther analysis. 
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The hypotheses testeci m thiS studv were derived from Re- 
liable and valid queistiuriS pryductd <tfter apprupiiate analyses 
were conducted. InitidUx h>pothe§es were developed in terms 
of system's concepts, ho\se\ei», the factor structure produced, 
displayed a Suniew*h»it difftrefit representatiort. Those system 
concepts of openness aud closediitss, feedback, steady state/^^ 
and transmission Atre found to have an interwoven design v/hen 
ob serv ing the factor bLructure, Perhaps interrelationships aye 
inheKot m the concepts due to the verv nature of systems the- ' 
ory. Other explanations cf this factor structure was that the' 
population under stud,, v^efted thte observed factor relationships 
among questions as being more h^-hls salient than sy stents 
concepts, or the questions them§eUes were such that inter-- 
relations were destined to be produced. The factor analysis 
produced six factors displa>ing characteristics of more than 
x>ne system concept. The factors reflected the following cate- 
gories: (1) e'mpathic c-limate, (2J perceived freedom to talk 
about persunal problems, (3)^perceived barriers to informa- 
tion flow between subsystems, (4) perceived freedom of opin- 
ion exchange between subsystems, (5) perceived freedom and 
reliability of two-way communication with supervisor, and* 
(6^ information seeking. * - . 

. Results of the hypothesis testing revealed significant differ- 
ences between -subsystems, however none between levels. Em- 
pathic climate and perceived freedom of opinion exchange were, 
found to be significantly, i^ifferent between subsystems)* In deal7 
ing with closely related subsystems significant differences were 
found between subsystems in perceived barriers to information 
flow and perceived freedom of opinion exchange wi^ them. 

Thelfactors were unable to predict empathic climate with 
any reasonable margin of error; however, relationships did } ^ 
exist between factors (1), (2), (3), and (4). ' J/ 

The« procedures, instruments, and systems perspective did 
yield important inform at ion. about the conipany's communica- 
tion. Relationships' and problems between particular subsys- 
tem! suggest possible disruption of company product manufac-' 
turlng. V \ Order No. 77-8567, 220 pages. 

THE^ POLITICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: - A CASE 
STtJDy OF THE COMMUMCATION BETWEEN THB 
U^^IVERSITY .QF NJINNESOTA AND TH^ 1975 
MINNESOTA STATE LEGISLATURE 



- BORGESTAd"/ Jame^ Thomas, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota. 1976 ^ 
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» To a large extent, the success, and even the survival, of ^ 
public higher educational mstitutions is determined by state 
legislatures. This fact of academic and legislative life be- 
comets incre^^jSzly salient as interest groups compete for 
sc^ce state Turif^. University admmisfcrators ^md themselves 
queuing up alongside spokesmen for other public agencies to 
petition for essentis^ appropriations. Generally, these aca- 
deunic officials are cognizant that the ''polihcs of education* 
play a major role in determining the nature Qf the link between 
tHe campus' and the ca[}ital.« ^ ^ 

What might be considered the mo^t basic aspect in main* 

^ tailing the economic ^nd political lifeline between state .govern- 
mental and highe^ educational bodies is the notion of communi- 
cation, or as Robert L. Williams writes in The Preparation of 
Requests for Legislative Appropriations^ in Midwestern State 

^Ui^versities , "the question of effective communications.". It 
is precisely {his issue, "the question of effective communica- 
tions" between t^e University of Minnesota an(J th^.1975 Min-^ 
nesota State*Legi8lature that forms the backgrountl of this case 

-stuily. . ' 



The .central theme is divided into four related components, 
each of which Is examined through the perspectives of two sub- 
ject poptdations, one group is comprised of twenty-two Minne- 
sota legislators and the other group consists of an equal num- 
ber of Univei'sity of Minnesota administrators. Attempts are 
undertaken via observatioijal, survey, and interview methods 
to define 1) the fxtent to which formal testimony presented by 
University reptesentatives affects the decisions of legislators 
on appropriations, 2) the chacacteristics of "effective* as op- 
posed to "ineffective* preiaentatlons of testimony, 3) additior^al 
conimunication channels Ijetween higiier educational instltutto 
and legislative bodies, ana 4) additional decision -making fac- 
tors that affect higher educational, appropriations. Out of these 
four central questions arise twenty -three hypotheses. Each hy- 
pothesis pertains directly to 'the outcon^e enjoyed by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1975; yet, each is also generalTzable, 
within certain parameters, to other states, to other post -sec- 
ondary systems, and to other^acets of "the politics of higher 
education." 

Order No. 77-12,785, 350 pages. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION CONSUX-TING:' 
A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OP-e<^'SULTAiNT PiTAC- 
>ICES AND PRESCRIPTIONS 

EICH, Ritch Kenneth, Ph.D. 

The University of Michigan, 1977 " 

^Chairmen. Herbert W. Hildebrandt, John E. Baird, Jr. * 

^ This study 1-epresents the first systematic attempt to ex- 
plore the practice of organizational consulting, as engaged in 
by communication specialists. It seeks to discover how com- 
munication consulting is conducted as well as to identify and 
dispuss consultant ethics, practices T problems, and experi- 
ences. 

The data for this study were collected by the author by 
means of an eleven page thirty-three item- questionnaire ^ 
mailed to 350 members of the International Communication 
Association and the Aca^Jemy of Management. The initial 
mailing occurred in October 19^6 and a follow-up to non- 
respondents was railed m mid-November, 1976. .A separate 
mail-back postcard was used to determine which members 

^ had sent in their questionnaires' thus pteserving the anony- 
mity of the responses. Twelve questionnaires were ret\irned 

_ due to incorrect addresses, leaving a potential 338 respondents. 
From thes|jj338 members a total of 281 completed quesUon- 

^naires weife received, providing the repiarkably high m'all 
questionnaire response rate of 83^o. Additionally, ten nation- 
ally recognized cofnmi^nicatiun consultants were selected to 
participate in interviews for in-depth probing and validation 
of data ic^mulated from the responses tu the questionnaire. 

For most of the tables in the study, the data for the experi- 
enced academic resp^jndents are prese..i-.d in four nwin sub 
groups* as* w^ll as in an academic subtotal. These groups are. 
1. Academic respondents with Long ^.tperience (6+ ye^ars) and 

. Heavy current consulting activity (11+ days in the past year), 
abbreviated as ALH. 2. Academic respondents wifh Long ex- 
fferience but Liglit current consulting^ activity (1-10 days in 
the pa3t year), abbreviated as ALL. '3. Auidemic respondents 
with Short experience (1-5 years) and Hea^vy consulting a9tivity, 
abbreviated as ASH 4. Academic, respondents with Short ex-- 
pejience and Light consulting activity, abbreviated as ASL. 
5. The Total Academic respondents with Experierffce, abbrevi- . 
ated as TAE, 6. Nonacademic respondents with Experience, 
abbreviated'as NE. ' * 



The study demonstrates that. 1) the practice of communi- 
cation cun:»ulting is a 'joung one, 2) the bubjebt of ethics ap- 
pears tu be of major tmportance to cuminumcation cunsultantsi'', 
3) ccinmuaication cuntultants favor 'the aduption of *t^code of 
ethics, 4) there i5 general cuiisensus among communication 
consultants as tu,the need* for puttmg-consultant-client agree- 
ments uh writing, 5) communication consultants have had little 
or no^pecific training for consulting, 6) communication con- 
sultants *believe that training programs should be devised by 
Combining supervised, practical organizational experience ^ith 
classroom discussion, 7) communication consultants fe^l re- 
fl^ricte<lbv their institutional or departmental policy governing 
cdnsuttlng; and 8) there is widespread interest among commUT^^ 
nication specialists, academic and nonacademic, in the practice 
of organizational consulting. Order No. 77-17,987,. 166 pagers, 

COMMUNICATIONS DISJORTIONS IN A LARGE ORGA- - 
NTZATION: AN> APPLICATION OF TliE DOUBLE-BIND 
HYPOTHESIS 

McMTT. Fi"incis Glenn. Ph D. 

The Pennsylv.mia State Unr.or.sity, 1977 



The statistical findings of association between the double - 
bind and other variables^are low in magnitude, and tests of sig- 
nificance are in-ip7ropriate. Theiefore, definitive conclusions 
are rejected, and additional research is propo£>ed before a tinal 
judgment regarding the utility of the double -bind hypothesis is - 
determined. Order No. 77-23,257, 252 pages. 



and analysis of CQfiJ- 
(iiscrei^ancie.s withui formal ov'J* 



In ordei to mcroase the understandiM 
maiMcations d-.^tortions .m l 

nizattOMr*, the '•double -bind h\ pothers.** a concept imtiallj^ 
conceived by Gregory Bateson to comprehend?and*provide 
thei \oy for schizophrenia, is introdticed, theoreUcally adapted 
to lo.mal organi7.ations, and empirically tesWli m a non- 
acadt^mic office of a state university. It is proposed that studies 
of orsjanizational communications mu^t be emphasized once 
again in Public Administration so that analysis of policy imple- 
mentation, ai^ency accountability, and agency responsiveness 
may be better comprehended and, if necessary, reformed. 

The double-bind hypothesis identifies communication dis- 
orders characterized by two contradictory injunctions which 
are conveyed simultaneously at two or more levels of discourse, ^ 
each of which thneatene^ punishment for the -failure to comply. 
The recipient of double -bind messages is unable to select a 
correct response, though he is required to act. Since each option 
proposed to him contradicts the other ^nnd each injunction im- 
•piles punishment for non-compliance. As a consequence, the ^ 
hiessage sender is never held re;sponsible for failures in agency 
performance, and the message recipient is never able to com- 
ply with directives. 

Therefore, fhe fiypothesis provides a different explanation 
'for non-compliance with orders and idirectives than those pre- 
viously offered in organizational studies. Previous explanation^ * 
of ifon-cort\pliance emphasizedr a) subordinates' lethargy, ma- 
lingering, and subversion of organizational goals, b) competi- 
tion and conflict among- groups or departments within the orga- 
nization, and c^ the inevitable incongruency between abstract 
goals and concrete implementation. Prior communication 
. studies' contributi6n to these explanations offe^^eilsuch variably 
as span of control, information overload, uncertaintj^sorption, 
and translations of technical into non-technical information. 

By means of a questionnaire, respondents indicated the com- 
munications' patterns operating within the office under study. 
The findinijs reveal ^ha,t individuals experience two types of , 
double -binds: 1) personal double-binds which Jcesult from the 
psychological and personality characteristics of individual 
o'me;nbers, and 2) positional double-binds which result primarily 
from the structural design of the organization. Differing pat- 
terns of message transmission and reception, differing percep- 
tions ^change -oriented messages, <iifferlng sources of impor;;^ 
tant iifformation, differing cognitive structures of the staff, and 
differing perceptions and attitudes concerning the requisite 
skills for superordinates are all affected by double-bind con- 
texts: Moreover, ^he res^al-ch indicates that those who are 
mQSt diligent in performlng.their assignments are also the 
"individuals .most likely to be involved in double ^bind situations. 



T^HE ROLE OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS IN 
WHITTEN BUSINESS c6i^0NICATION: A Study Of The 
Personality Character isfick Of Public delations Letter 
Writers In The Finance Jn^sftry In Tulsa, Oklahoma 

McROREY, Tom J., Ph.D^' 
The Universit;yol Oklahoma^ 19^7 

Major Professor: AnthOity'^S.'»Lis ^ 

The'fhajor purpose of this^^^dy was to determine whether 
writer personality or th^ degree 6i siniilarity between the per- ' 
sonalities'of- a writer and^^-'reader is related to the response 
of the reader of the written fommqjiication. 

The writer'sample usedin tMs study«consisted of .fourteen . 
public relatioas writers froi&.tJ|»|ield of banking who com- 
posed a letter in response to a'l^mmoi> problem, »□ the com- 
pleted Form B of Catteirs 16 P.F.- ^lUe^tiohnalre. The reader 
sampl^ consisted of thirty member's of jqivi^ clubs who evalu- 
ated the messages in termB ol a semantic differential rating 
scale and theoxpmpleted Form B of Cattell's 16 P.F. Ques- . 
tionnairfr. ^ • ^ • 

^yritel:^/reader personality similarity coefficients were com- 
'puted for the complete profile, the six anxiety factors', and the 
introversion- extroversion factors. A Spearman rank-dlffer- 
.ence correlation was computed for each writer comparing 
writer/reatler similarities with reader semantic differential 
responses. Next, Pearson product- moment correlations were 
computed to compare individual writer personality factor ' 
, scores with/mean reader semantic differential responses. 
This treatment was repeated to compare writer personality, 
factors to mean scores obtamed'on the three semantic differen- 
tial dimensions: evaluation, 'potency, ^ activity. 

Trom the findings, the researcher formed the following 
conclusions: 1. Personality similariiy, whether determined by 
the total .personality profile or on those factors w1\ich indicate , 
introversion-extroversion or anxiety, is not a sufficient pre- « 
dictdr of reader -response. 2. Re^^dep- personality factors of 
high ego strength, premsia, and conservatism appeared torbe 
significantly related to favoi^able reader response. 3, When 
writer personality fattors were compared with each of the di- 
mensions of the semantic diSfecential scores, superego strength 
and threctia correlated significantly with tlfe evaluation dimen- 
sion scores ^nd praxneria correlated significantly with potency 
dimension scoifes. 4. The two majbr second-order scores de- 
rivable from the 16 , P.F. -Questionnaire, anxiety and intro- • • 
versioa-extroversion, appeared to be unrelated to reader re- 
sponse. 

Order No. 77-21,390, 122 pages. 



A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SELECTED ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL C0M^^UN1CAT^0N variXbles in a pubuc 

UTIUTY COMPANY ^ • 

■ RINGS, Robert Leon, Ph.D,- 
Ohio University, 1976 * . 

Director of Dissertation: Robert s! Goyer 

• This study's purpose is to explore the relationships between 
communicative aspects of the role -definition process and dif- 
ferent types of role stress with regard to job satisfaction. 
^ ^ The basic question pursued in this study is: To what de- 
gree are communicative environmental and *communicatiVe 
behavioral conditions of work group members relate to sig- 
\ nificajit cognitive-emotionai conditions of role^amluguitycand 
conflict, job sansfaction, and the propensity- ta leave the orga- 

• nization? - 

RepqrU Of previous research indicate that commun^cdftive 
and role variables have* been studied separately. This study's 
Survey questionnaine used the variable scales of Brayfield and 
Rothe (1951) regardftg job satisfaction, Rogers (1973) concern- 
'ing communicative environment and behaWcfrs, and Johnson 
and Stinson (1974 and 1975) re^rding the propensity to leave 
and rde ambiguity and conflfct. Demographic' data collected 
encompass etf- sex, tenure, racfe, and e^Jucation, 
* Pilot testing established that the reliability values (KR-20) 
o! the variable scales ranged from .32 to .99. The survey for 
th|e main sample subsequently was administered to 108 -ran- 
4cjmly selected managers, supervisors, and nonsupervising 
management personnel within the General Office of a large 
utility. All departments were represented, includmg profes^ 

*lQj^l^and nonprofessional personfti^ I 

P^"&on Product -Moment <J^relat»n coefficients revealed 
significant relationships among^j5ciart^unicat}Fe environ- 
ment and specific communicativ^ebeKaviors by particular in- 
formation sources (supervisors and subordinates and peers) 
and the role stress variaWci? of role ambreuitv (general tacV 
{SEE),of a respondent defined as the subjective evaluation of 
oneself in terms of one's .goals in life. The socio-economic 
expectation variables used m this study were-income expec- 
tation, job expectation and ^education expectation. These three 
variables were measurea by the use of the Cantril's scale. .The 
dependent variables were the\pass media variables and these 
* fnclude radio Ustemng, television viewing, llstenership to radio 
programs; cinema attendance, newspaper and magazine read- 
ing. . • ' 

We took a cluster sample of 300 male heads of households 
, o in Lagos, Nigeria, and had 231 successfully completed inter- 
views with only 19 refusals. The rest were uriattemjpted in- 
terviews due to student unrest in the city of LagOs during the 
lntervle;wing phase of the s^dy. The ^ccessfully completed 
interviews represented 77 per cent of^Relot^ even though this 
figure dropped a little after checks were made for inaccurately 
completed interview schedules. 

*The hypotheses tested were: 1) that L^gostaSTs with J^gher 
hicome will tend to expose themselves more to the mass media 
compared to*^those with^lo^^er income; 2) that Lagos i an s with 
higher levels of education will tend to expose themselves more 
to the ma^s media than those with U>wer levels of education; 
3) that Lagosians with higher income expectatiohs will expose 

* themselyes more to the mass media compared toihose with 
lower income expectation; 4) that'Lagosians with higher job 
expectations will tend to expose tliemselves nio/e to the mass 
medi^ than those who possess Otower job ^Ifpectations; and 
5) that BagoSians with higljer le\/els of jeducStion exp station 
will tend to expose themselves i|nore to the »{ass«media than 
those With« lower. levels of educatipn expectation sf. 

The five hypotheses wene upheld by a contingency analysis , 

• 'of our data. Using income and education as indiAtors of socio- 

economic status we found that income was a good and signifi- 
cant indicator of television viewing, newspaper an4 magazine 
reading when'educaUon was parti all ed^^ut. We also' found that 

• - ^ucalion was a good and significant indicator, of newspaper 
« , -rt!a<Jlng wherf Income was In turn partialis out. 

" * ^* ' f K " 
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LINES Of 'communication WITHirt/THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS DESCRIBED BY THE S VS TEM -SEMANTICS' 
METHODOLOGY 

ROBINSON, William L., Ph.D. ^. . . 
y - - University of Kansas, 1976 ^ 

1. Statement of Purpose. Two purposes influenced, the de- 
velopment, implementation, and conclusion of this study: 1) To 
employ and evaluate the system-Sjemantics methodology In a 
descriptive research effort in an Organizational setting, ^d 
2) To implement a program of organizational communication 
\research In the area^of higher education, specifically that seg- 
mei^t of higher education known as a. university. 

2/ Procedure, Descriptive data related to perceptions of 
lines of communiqation within the University fef Kansas were 
derived jrom administration^of the system-semantics method- 



ology. Two phases of the methodology (the Grapevine ProfUe 
and the System-semantics Profile) were utilized to obtain data 
froinresearch samples drawn itom the four principle seg- 
mentS^of the University population: Student Sample (n=»200) 
Faculty Sample (n=200). Classified Staff Sample (n=100) and 
Admin^rative Staff Sample (n=100). ' 

The Grapevine Profile is designed to obtain participant re- 
ports from members of -the organization regarding which lines 
of communication within the organization are given the most 
attention, and how thos^ lines of communication are regarded. 
Telephone interviews. were conducted to determine what was 
active in the informa^l rumor networks of the organization, and 
the nature of commepts usfed to describe those identified ele- 
ments. 

The System -semantics Profile provides semantic differen- 
tiation data, along ten bipolar scales, of the affective meanings 
related to selected lines of communication. A system of *stratl- 
fied random distribution of semantic <iifferentlal Instruments 
•Aras utilizcc} to obtarin data related to each selected line ol com- 
munication from, each sample group. 

Analysis of data was completed using SPSS, version 5.02. 
Aijalyses included frequency of mention of lines of communi- 
cation ^delineation of descriptive "valences' related to each 
line of communication, comparison of affective meanings wljhin 
and between samples for selected lines of communication, and 
discriminant analysis of the bipolar scales. 

Similarly wjien we used Income expectation, job expecta- 
tion and education expectation as indicators of socio -economic 

fjcpectations we found that only radio exposure was significantly 
elated to.tbe SEE variables when the traditional SES controls 
' (income and education) were appKed, 



CONCLUSION ; 

Access and exposure to the media of mass communication 
are associated with ircome and education. This simply mejnt- 
that people wth the good jobs, reasona.ble income and educa- 
\ Hon, will most often have access to the mass media and the 
Information disseminated through them. Similarly, socio- 
economic expectations of an individual are closely related to 
.his radio'exposure habits. 

In-order to determine how to utilize radio more efficiently^ 
to 'redistribute information on issues of national importance 
(agricul^hiral innovations, family planning practices and health 
rducatipn programs) further research is advocated ooihe siting 
of radio stations, use of local languages^ use of locafpersbn- 
alitiM-aiid use of locally pjEQ^ced programs. 
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bv m Jh.r r^K^^- °' ^^^^^"^ °' communication Identified, , ' 
SO ZV^T,V^^ four samples, twenty account for more than 
50 percent of the total iJlentlfylng comments. The tww^ti -m^ 
»Tnn^»nH ' '^""''"""'cation are representative of the func- 
Uon and services of the university. Valences linked to the lines * 

nr^ZTZ^'^r -e-«ve. wltrsludents/ 

providing the mpst negative descriptions. Faculty and adinlft- 
istrative staff are generally neutral-to-negative nSrX 

than neutral In the.r perceptions. Nb sample group reoorted 

STe um:ersur"" °' ---^-icative'lnte'racUr^Sm 

^mantic differential data- show three bipolar scales em'erg- ' 

aid HPMfm V°^w''"'''P""P"°"'- IMPORTANT. USEFUL, 
■and RELIABLE. Three additional scales proved to be central 
to negative perceptions: SLOW. ARROGANT, a^d IffiMOTE 
Dif erences were found among the samples on scalar discrimi- 
nation and potency. • uistruui 

4.' Conclusions. The system-semantics methodology of 
organizational twnmumc:||,on research is a valuable and 

appropriate re^e^ich tuul fur use in highei -education-as- 
orgamzlitiun mvestigatioiis, A minimal number of changes 
or„ refinements are sugpestt?d for the methudulogy. 

There is considerable value m measurmg affective mean- 
ings, related to Imes of communication withm an organization 
of higher education as a prelude to understanding the commii-. 
nlcative Interaction^ and dynamics which characterize the or- 
ganizatlon. The application of organizational communication 
theories and procedures to institutions of higher education is 
particularly worthwhile given the continuing demands of ac- 
countability and eliiciency facing colleges and universities. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION TO AND FROM THE 
pFFICE OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE ANt) UiNTVEKSITY 
PRESIDENT 

. , J) • 

^EEHArEQ,; Eugene Fred, Ph.D. 
Rensselafer Polytechnic Institute, 1977 - 

^Supervisor: George Barnett 

The objective of this thesis is a*prlmary research,investiga- 
tion to deternTme facts oif current organizational communlca* 
tion to and from^^merican coUege/university presidents. Re* 
suits sug|^st weekly communication patterns by 17 presidential 
communication topics, winch n;iay be considered a time alloca- 
^tlon guide for x:urrenty present day presidential communication. 
Findings may be utili^^d by IncUntbent presidents, those seek- 
Ing^a college Ami ver si ty presidency, and to*superlors, peecs, 
associates aila^ubordinates^ who work closely with the presi* 
dent and* wish govimprove both presidential and total organiza- 
tional comnriunlcation. ' ^ 

Two basi<^ theories are formulated, structural and environ - 
mental . Structural theory , the major C9ncept, suggests that 
organizational communication changers with modifications in 
Such typical organizational structure as public or private con- 
trol, church aiflllatlr/n or not, size, community college or 
larger," leadership, formal channelfe of communication, ap- 
pointed authority and basic manager-3Ubordinate patterns evi- 
dent on organization charts. A^ secondary concept, environ - 
mental th eory , suggests that organizational com muni catioif 
ch^ges becauso o'' the given situation or (imergency at the 
tltne*-maJor, "cnmchlng,^ and significant environmental Influ- 
ences that over fide other problems and command pr^idential 
attention. , 
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The oflglnatSO-state sample of 916'presLidents yielded 298 
useable returns X)r 33% overall response. Six standard validity 
ch^ks are employed. Three different tests are applied to 
various of ^he 24 hypotheses-- a test of confidence mte^iral 
estimate, the Pearson Cororelation Coefficie'nt F-test and an 
estimate of proportions. 

, Clearly findings show that busy college/university presi- 
dents respond to.questionnaires probing their communication 
patterns* and that mailed questionnaires rpay be successfully 
employed for additional research. There is also evidencefrpm 
the literature that personal observations'of presidents in com- 
munication may be made in certain Instances, further enhanc- 



ing the opportunity for continued rese.irch m this major area ^g^-^ 
of higher education organizational communication. ^ - 

Results shqvv all respoitding American presidents spend 
more tinve communicating on faculty and academic affairs 
than on any other singl'e topic (7.2 hours/week) followed lii j 
order by business/financial management communication (5.8), j 
fund raising (5.3), business-related external society (5.1) and ( 
student communication (4.4). Presidents spend the least time | 
communicating on athletic, alumni and admissions matters 

(less than 1.5 hours/week). In general presidents spend 
slightly more Ume on internal (29 hours/week) than external 
communication (almost 2^ hours/week). Presidents work long 
hours (mean of 60.5 hours/ week) and 3pend the bulk of their 
time each week communicating on a total of 17 specific com- 
munication topics (55.9 hd"urs/\veek). 1 wo factor analyses 
suggest the ori|Unal list of 17 variables might be reduced to 12. 

Among inter^ting demographic analyses, rebults show 
presidents of private institutions spend most vommumcatlon 
time, on fund- raising topics (8.1 hours/week)^. Presidents of 
Public institutions spend only 2.7 hoursAttreek on fund-ratsing 
topics and the most time of all on faculty and academic affairs 
communication (8.1). The latter Jopic ranka second among^ ♦ 
presidents of private institutlons''(6.4). Other quantitative and 

"qualitative .analyses indi(jate presidents give top priority In 
communication to matters significant to their "specific Insti- 

-tution. 

A major disappointment in this study is the inability to 
measure presid^tlal listening/talking modes by communlca- 
Uon topics. Ancfher problem Is the use of faculty and aca- 
demic affairs a single variable, rather than as two dilferent 
variables. Fund-raising aspects of political and civic leader 
communication also shoulc^have,been isolated separately. It 
would have beenJielpful to have requested Information on spe- J 
^ cial on-going campus activities such as fund-raising, alumni, 
public relations and student activities taking place at the same 
time the questionnaire arrived on the president's -desk, to sug- . 
gest why certain differences In communication may result. 

The null hypothesis of no difference is rejected for 13 of 
the 24 hypotheses, nine of* 16 relating to structural theory and 
four of eight to environmental theory. Overall findings suggest 
the structural theory stands up well in this thesis but that there 
is somewhat less evidence to support the environmental theory. 
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ERROQJVCCEPTABILITY IN WRITTEN BUSINESS COMMUN- 
ICATION AS PERCEIVED BY BUSINESS- EDUCATORS AND 
BY BUSINESS COMMUNICATORS^ 

* • 

SIMPSON, Kawanna Jo, EdD. ' . " 

University of Kentucky, 1976 * 

, I- 
. Director: Dr. Vernon A. Musselman 

There existis no recognized consensus of what businessper- 
^ sons consider to be acceptable English ifsage and acceptable 
placement procedures in written business^ comnmiucation. Con- 
sequently, business educatots have been m a quandry regarding 
objectives -^Bil standards fur student performance. The purpose 
of thi;i study, U\erefore, w<xb threeicUd. First, the study deter- 
mined the existing practices ul business communicaturs. The 
study then examined the existing opinions and evaluative prac- 
tices qf business educators. And, finally, the study analyzed 
and compared the standards of error acceptability in written 
businet^s communication aa applied by university -level business 
educators to those applied by business communicators. 

A sample of forty business communication teachers was 
randomly selected fro'n the population C .11 Dusmess cummu 
Q»tion teachers m universities in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Klissoqri, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and West VVr^nla. 

A sample of forty business communicators was selected 
from the population of all businesspersons in Central Kentucky, 
utilizing the services of a secretary, with the exceptions of 
those in the occupational areas of law and mediciQe. 

An instrument was . designed for the pucpose of deter- 
mining perceived acceptability of errors in written communl- , 
catioa, 

The instrument was administered to the bv^mess educators 
by mail, an^ to the business communicators by interview. Se- 
lected demographic data were also acquired from the business 
communicators. 

^ complete analysis of the total responses of the business 
communicators to the forty errors listed on the instrument 
showed that eight errors are considered mailable, 14 are con- 
sidered mailable after correction, 17 are considered non- 
mailable, and one error is rated mailable after correction and 
non-mailable, ' equally. The errors rendering an item of 
correspondence* non-mailable are: 



Failure to spell out number when used at beginning of 

sentence 
Transposed w&rds 



Chi -square ansUysis of the data collected from the business ' * 
communicators revealed a significant difference between the 
responses of businesspersons with more than foui^teen years 
of education and those of businesspersons with fourteen or less 
years of education. t 

A significant difference was also found to exist between the 
responses of bysinesswomen and ttiose of businessmen with re- • 
gard to the asceptability of ei^ors in written communication. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the data anal- 
ysis: I, Business educators are less Inclined to allow errorg^^^^ 
to enter the mall than are^^business communicators. 2. Bu^ \^ 
ness educators perceive a gjreater percentage of errors in; 
grammar and punctuatipn to be correctiblo than do bustm^s 
communicators. 3.^While the accumulated data sho^ that busi- 
ness communicators realize the importance of attractive place- 
ment^and spacing'in written ^communication, it appears that they, 
are more likely to allow such erjws to enter^^the mall than are 
business educators. 4. Business communicators are more likely 
tOj^Uow grammar and punctuKtlon errors to be corrected as 
years of experience increase. \5. Businesspersons becofne 
more likely, with more education, to have errors corrected as 
opposed to mailing them or to having, the item of Correspondence 
redone completely. 6. Businesswomen have less tolerance for' 
errors in written communication than do businessmen. 
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Addition or on^ission.of wor3 which -changes meaning of 
sentence ^ <^ * 

Disagreement of subject and verb ' 

Failure to double spaoe between paragraphs 

Left margin more than one inch smaller than right , 
margin 

Left margin* more ti^n one inch larger than right 

margin , • 
Left margin uneven at other tJian paragraph indentions 
Right margin uneven— more than one inch between 

longest and short»st lines ^ 
Signature line two spabes below complimentary close 
Uneven paragraph indentiofls 
Letter askew on page (going uphill or downhill) 
Strikeover ' . • , " 

Unattractive correction * 
Dirty typo- 

/Smudges * 

Handwritten correction^ • * 

Chi -square analysis of the data revealed that no sighificant 
difference exists betweeh the perceptions of business educators 
and those of business communicators with regard to error ac- 
ceptaftliity. 



,AN EXPEI^IMEiNTAL STUDY TO DETERMINE THE * 
/ EFFECTS OF TRAINING IN LISTENING SKILLS ON 
ACHIEVEMENT IN, AND ATTmiDES TOWARD, A 
COLLEGE BUSINESS COMMUNI.QATION COURSE ^ * 

. TERRY, MoUie Brown, Ph.D. 

Georgia State University - School of Education, 1976 

, Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to determine ^cperimentally 
the effects of t^^aining in listening skills on achievemertt in, and 
attitudes toward, a college business communication course. 

**** Methods and Procedure 

■ %i 

The Campbell an\i Stanley Post-Test Only Control Group 
design was used in this stud^. A fixed effects profile' analysis 
of variance design was used to analyze the^cognitive data In 
this study for Q3 college students enrolled in a business com- 
^ munication course. The Greenhouse-Geisser Univariate Con- 
servative F Test was 6sed for the repeated measures in tkis 
design. These students were randomly* assigned to controlrand 
expermiental groups by use of-a random numbers*table. ^ 

The experimental group received a planped program -of 
training in listening skills for a ten-week period. One class 
period a week for 50 minutes was devdted to a certain phase 
of listening skills instntction. Duif and Bradstreet's Com- ^ 
'plete Course in jLtistening, an audio tape cquse devMop^d t)y 
Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, was used, ' ^ 

The criterion me^ures used li^ this study. Achievement 
Test I, Achievement Test H, Achijevement Retention Test, Job 
Sample I, Job Sample H, Job Sample. UI, and the attitudinal 
measure, were all pi^ie-tested during the summer quarter of 
1975 to obtain reliability estimates. The reliability estimates 
found were adequate, '^-.^ 

T6st I and Job Sample I w^re administered at the ^d of the 
fifth week of training- Test H and Job Sample n were a^inis- . 
tered at the end of the tenth week of draining. The Retention 
Test and Job Sample VEL were administered approximately four 
^weeks after ^est H. All were administered in counte rebalanced 
order to control for order effects. » 
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Thf ei? raters rated the Job?Sfnples Independent -of eaq^i 
oth^r. A fopted distribution of ratfngVwith a i^^Vmal distribu- 
tion \v;»s specified. \ * ^ ' . ' 

* Tukey's test and t^sts of simple main effects were used to * 
look a^ the effects of t/e withm subjects fartor, test time. 

Analysis of covanance, with pre-test scores as <0\?ariable/ 
\*as ubed to.analyze the bi-polar attitudinol -meabure. The pre- 
test of the attitudinal measure was administered on the first 
day of class and the post-teSt of the attifudinal m/easure was 
a4>ninistered on the last day of class. \ 

\ s 

• Re^jults ^ 

\ An analysis of variance shoued no significant differenced^ • 
In the groups on the tet^^een subjects factor (listening train- 
ing). Nq Significoht differences v^ere found on (he wijfcMfl'^TIft^ 
jtcts factor, interaction of tebt time and treatmAit. The within 
sul'jHits factor, test time, uas'significant at the .01 level. 
TiAtv'a test and tests of simple mam effects ^vere computed 
for e ,ch test to Iciok at the si^ificarw:e found,* The subjects in 
tKe t ^^t.-^meplal i,rt)op ]»ad sunificantly higher scores on Test 
I. T'^^is re.->ult \^as attributed to the e.'SQerimental treatment. 

J^i^ Sa;nples J and II written by the experimental .group - 
we.-e r^ted significantly hiv;hen than tho&p written by the con- 
trol ^roup This was not true fon Job Sample III. 

TJ'G t.-n nmg in hstenipv; skills had no significant effect on 
ti e ^tt;tt3(ir3 of either grojp toward the business communica- 
"Otl cii»-~Sp. 

Conclusn)ns • \ 

i' lininij m li skills I. thd rtot 5nake a si^^niiicant 
dify»rt-Tce m the .ittitudes of sturenis toward^ college l^isiness 
conimunuation course. 2. did n^ bii^nuicantly affect the reten* . 
tion of matenil learned m a college business'oommumcation 
cuurse. 3^. tiid make a temporarily significant, but not lasting,- 
difference m the ratings received by ^t\n!ents on Job Samples- 
in a conev;e business communication course.^ 4. did not make 
an overall significant difference in thft test scores of students 
in a business communication course, even though significant 
differences were found for one of the cognitive me^isures (Test ' 
I). ' Order No. 76-30,373^^189 pages. 




The expanded mv)del incorporates such variables as goal at- 
tamment, con^munfc^tion, 'centralization, organliiitional posi- 
tion, satisfaction, age, education, irtterdepepdence, cooperative 
competitive environment, need for additional Services, source 
yanabihty of agency funds, budf:et, and -others. Most path co- 
j efficients are statisti(*all3 significant and the pafh-analytic 
njodel repiesontb the best possible analysis of the data set. 
From this static anal>sfs- -since dynamic c^.aractcnsticS were 
not available \ la the data set at hind- -a cybernetic model is' 
de\elo|yed (hat exemplified numerous dynamic relationships of 
niter organizational systems. This mode l,d4 m on st rates that It 

permits the extraction of implications tK.\t are not easily, if 
.at all, obtained otherwise.' • i* 

In conclusion, the results of the study s^^ggest that further 
* rfcseaVch should not Ue.reccTmmended.Vrhis stud> provides 
policj^niakers with information for directed distribution of, so- 
cial seivice funds US well as for the .restructuring and|,orga- • 
njzati(?n of cpnuiiuiycation and cuor<3in.-ition among social- ser^ 
Mce agencies. Consolidati9n and application of.tiurrent tech- 
nology as well as relaxation, npt in tho service area but io the 
communication ban icrs di\ uiing person Horn person, group 
from group, are recommended. ^ 
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*COMMU\*lf:ATlON AN'D* IS'TEHORGANIZATIONAL KKLA- 
TlON^ilirS AMOVO COMPI-KX 0HCAN17.ATI0\*S IS SOCIAL 
J>K>i^CE. SETTINGS 

WKV-ND, Tl.Oiib Ud, Ph'D. 
'^Vc^iii^tn St.>te l^m\CT^ity,- 1976 * 

. . Intoroi^am/ational coir mur.ication i el.i'tion.^hips are ex- ■ 
plored in a systemic fas>non :tnd a;e vioued the light of so- 
cial Service settings; Within'^'ii intf rorgan:zation.il s> stem 
four interorijanizatidinal c!ars -..irirtrtles are identified: com- 
hamiCition, the cn^•^ roan. ^nt.U congSjtions, interdependence; and 
goal atlainn.ent. The first iwo vVna'^les ^e urdorstood as cx- 
cgcnot:s to a-d the l.\st U^o \,ariables are vi^ed'as endogenous 
to the lnter<•^gan.^a:lt)^.a1 b>btem, rcbpectiifly. Those vari- 
ables' interik'vtf'^^^^r^cies ai e-expressed mine form of proposi- 
tions, 

-Based on this discussion, "a preliminary^ paUi-Anal>tic model 
is tested in a study k)i Ihe I'-tf-rrelationships oi^ sixty-nine social 
seivice aVx^i'^ ^-^e Lansing, ?N^>chigan, area. The endog- 
enous vari.-^ble goal .-.ttair.^ent is the main dependent variable. 
The resulting analysis readers un^atisfaotory results largely 
b.*hed on the low values for explairod \ariance. This model 
suvigests, howe(er, H>\.-ral cxpans'ion^tossJ>?jlities for'lhc basic 
• oath model, / . . % 



